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BY J. H. INGRAHAM, 


Author of “ Lafitte,” “Capt. Kyd,” “ Burton,” “The 
Quadroone,”’ &c. 
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his family—Trae respectability—A way to make children re 
apectable—Our hero's character—Enter's Cambridge Univer- 
sity—His popularity—Beneticiaries —A fetter from his father } 
—Term bills come in—Interview with the benevolent Pro- | 
fessor—Its issue—Depnrture and embarkation—Mr. Hi! lary 
{ and his niece Blanche Hiflary—Passage of * Hell Gate.’ 








Tie boats at length returned to their respective } 
vessels and the flect was once more underweigh.— 
; The inmates of the brig, however, stood together 
in groups on the forecastle and quarter deck dis- | 
coursing upon theevents that had taken place.— | 
The captain paced the deck like an insane man— } 
now pausing in his rapid walk to hook after the re- | 
ceding schooner, now striking his hands together 
in despair. The elderly gentieman and his niece 
for a long time stood aft near the taffrail, gazing in 
silence upon that bright speck that marked the pi- 
rate yessel, while the young student remained a | 
few paces off gazing upor the lovely, ever-chang- 


ing features of the maiden, with silent admiration. } 

t He seemed to have forgotton the visit of the free- | 
booter and to remember that the work! held any. 

; thing else besides the fair creatares before him.— 

At length he turned suddenly away and said sad. } 

ly and bitterly— Wherefore should I gaze on and 

drink in madness from her intoxicating beauty.” — | 

Fam a wanderer, nameless and penniless. Why | 

t should I nvake myself miserable by loving what I 

feel I only must adore afar off! It is madness and | 

folly. Iwill not look upon her again. My fate | 

and hers can never be linked. He sighed and wal. 

ked away to the farthest side of the deck and lean. | 

ing his head upon his hand, gazed over the brig's 

quarter upon the waves that leaped to her swift | 

progress through the water. A hand lightly touch- | 

ed his shoulder. He turned quickly round and } 

the elderly gentleman stood beside him. 

| 








“ Young man,” he said, in @ tune of gentle re. 
proof, “ I pray you, joimmy niece and myself.— 
Your conduct in this late unpleasant affair has | 
commanded my respect and her gratitude. We 
have been three days fellow-passengers, but our 
Y confinement in our state-room from slight sea 

sickness, has, until this afternoon, denied us the | 












} should be chief of your crew of frvebooters than a 


for the wounded spirit you seem to bear in your 


; shouldst not make her acquaintance.” 


) this conference. 


pleasure of meeting you. I see by your habit that 
you are astudent.” 

“ I have been sir,” said Hayward, “ but f am 
no longer. I beg you sir, to excuse me from join- 
ing your society,” he added moodily. 

“Nay, young gentleman, Blanche desires to 
thank you for your noble interference in her behalf 
when yonder rude bucanier wou!d have—” 

** Nay, sir, I did but punisi: insolence,” 
Henry somewhat abruptly. 

* You are ill at ease—Blanche shall sing for 
) you.” 

“ [ haveno ear for music. I pray, sir, do mea 
kindness—I would be left to my own thoughts.— 
Iam unworthy your notice or your niece’s re- 
) gard.,” 

“* Nay, you are not guilty of crime, or there is 
the most finished deception in your open features.” 

“Crime!” he repeated with a kindling eye:— 
he then directly added—*“ yes sir, fam criminal 
in the world’s eye—I am poor. It were better [ 





said 
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mendicant student, for I did see thy niece glance 
with an eye of more approval than it should have 
had in it, upon the hamdsome and bold pirate—for 
woman ever loves daring even if coupled with 
crime.” 

“* You speak freely, young sir, but F forgive you 
bosom. I think it best, om the whole, as I do now 
construe thy feelings towards my niece, that thou 


i OL nt 


The gentleman then turned coldly away with a } 
slight bend of his head and joined the young lady, } 
who seemed to wait with interest, the result of } 
She received it as he rejoined 
her, with surprise visible on her intelligent features, 
res, and turned upon the young men a look of 
mingled curiosity and reproof. He did not, 


how- 


parted from him, muttering — 

“‘ It is best it should beso. Fam resolved to 
path to honorable distinction. Yes, yes, the haugh- 
ty unele thinks it best the acquaintance should } 
not be formed, now he has divined my heart's se- 
eret—discovered the germ of what might one day 
ripen into love in the poor scholar's breast !” 

‘Thus speaking, the young man turned bitterly | 
away and paced the deck apart with a moody brow } 
and a rapid, nervous step. Henry Hayward, for 
such was the name of the student, was the son of 
a poor clergyman in the vicinity of Boston. His } 
father was a poor man, but unfortunately was in. 


; their children by trying to make “ gentlemen and 


; Fhey educated their children with strict injune- 
| ever, see it, for he had turned away as the other 
dren ; and for one of them to be eaught coming 
, home frorn school or playing with any such, the 
_ banish myself from all society until Fam im the } fiagrant act was the sure precursor of a whipping. 
; Henry was the oldest son though he had two eld- 


} er sisters, who could play barbarously upon the pi- 


} tell, without a slate and pencil, if two and sixpence 


mean mama a en ee a 


fluenced by the false and dangerous ideas of re- 
spectability that prevails so universally throughout 
New England. With a salary barely sufficient to 
furnish him with the necessaries and none of the 
luxuries of life, he was trying to bring up a family 
of ten children, as if he had ten thousand dollars 
apiece fo leave each of them on arriving at age.— 
It was his desire, as he often expressed it to his 
wife, that his children should all be “* respectable.” 
Now there are different notions of what is true re- 
spectability. Some very weak people have an 
idea that it consists in doing one’s duty to God 
and man, leading a blameless life and governing 
the conduct by the rule of integrity and upright- 
ness, without any reference tothe employment of 
the hands. Put other persons, and they are the 
majority, who have an idea that “ respectability” 
consists in the employment of a man's hand and 
not in the condition of his heart and the purity of 
his walk. Such persons despise all meclmnical 
pursuits, and denounce them as degrading, and 
denommate only merchants, lawyers, ductors, min. 
isters and idle people with a litthe money, respec 
table! mo matter if the merchant cheats, the law- 
yer grinds the widow and orphan, the doctor kills 
more than he cures, and the minister fears man 
and loves the world more than he fears God and 
loves Heaven! Now the class of thinkers is very 
large in New England, and embraces not only all 
who are of the above-mentioned professions, but 
even some respectable, sensible mechanics, who 
ought to know better ; and who, governed by their 
false and fatal notions of real respectability, ruim 
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ladies of them, instead of useful members of the 
society which they themselves traly adorn. The 
Rev. Mr. Hayward was, as we have said, of this 
mode of thinking ; and so was his good lady. — 


tions to avoid intercourse with all mechanies’ el;il- 


ano; draw by tracing over pictures laid against a 


talk sentimentality about the moon and romantic 
walke ; but they could not darn a stocking, hem 
a handkerchief, make a dress, 


: 
> pane of glass; eing a few sentimental airs and } 


cook a dinner, or 







were taken from a dollar how mach woald be left. ¢ 
They were ladies to be sare! and why should &, 
they know anything in common with mechanics’ 


— ~s 
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daughters ? Henry had an ambitious spirit, was 
naturally good tempered and intelligent, and pos- 
sessed a singularly inventive and mechanical 
mind. In boyhood he was most skilful in building 
little boats, rigging vessels, making wagons, and 
dving many other ingenious feats that to the mind 
of a more sensible parent would have plainly in- 
dicated the bias of the lad’s mind, 


he knew that hehad nothing to leave him or to 
give hin to enable him to support the character of 
au gentleman. But trades were “ not respecta- 
ble” and Henry must have a “ profession” —alas ! 
the rock on which eo many thousand parents wreck 
the hopes and fortunes of their sons! By the time 
therefore, that Henry reached the age of seventeen, 
he was taught that even his boyish penchant for 
working-tools and working-shops was ‘ not re- 
epectable,” and his refined suitors used to say 
that he would disgrace the family if he continued 
to muke boxes, wagons, and ships ; that be was 
now getting to be a young gentleman and must 
act asonc. These ideas inculeated from early 
south and daily reiterated by hissisters, and with 
the force of a command by his parents, soon pro- 
duced their effect upon a naturally right judging 
and ingenious mind, and from a frank, affable, 
fine boy, with a liberal mind and modest bearing, 
Harry became proud of the profession of his futher 
that made him and his family so much more re- 
spectable than the fathers of the mechanic's boys 
that went to the Academy with him; and- soon 
grew towards them arrogant and haughty, and 
withdrawing himself from their companionship al- 
together, associated only with such whose fathers’ 
were not included in the proscribed list. 


ot A A 
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At length the time came when the misjudging 
clergyinan must send his aristocratically reared 
son to Harvard College. 
him fitted for it through the courtesy of the Trus- 


| were good, though his social temper inclined him 


j 


| under different aspects and relations! 
and directed | 
him in the choice of a trade for him, especially as | 
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He had managed to get , 


‘ dence. 


tees, who permitted Henry, on account of his fath- 


er's clerical profession, to attend without charge.— 
‘ Butat Warvard, which clse would be over-run 
with sonsof ministers, Mr. Hayward knew he 


For this purpose he had laid by enough to pay his 
first year's bills, trusting to Providence, without 
reflecting that Providence ne’er smiles of wrong- 
doing, to obtain means for the residue; though 
keeping in reserve the thought that if he should not 
be able to have it, Henry might keep school and 
so get along by himself after being once started. 


| 
' 


es 





with a high reputation asa student. His habits 
to convival indulgence; while his wit and humor 
drew around him the best spirits of the University. 
No person, however, ever possessed two such op- | 
posite characters as he did, each manifesting itself 
With the 
rich and aristocratic he was easy, liberal, courte. 
ous, noble and singularly affable in his bearing ; 
but in the presence of the sons of mechanics, for 
such there were in his class, he was haughty, ov- 
erbearing, and scornful; and never hesitating to 
show his contempt both forthem and their fath- 
er’s pursuits. 


) 
; 
; 
; 
) 
} 


} 
i 
; 
} 
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With a judicious and proper edu- } 
cation and inculcation of correct views of men’s | 
social condition, whata faultless character he 
would have presented! but warped and _ill-direc- 
ted as his mind had been, his character was a sad 
compound of good and evil, greatness and bitter- | 
ness, which while it commanded the respect and 
regard of one class of men, elicted the hatred and | 
contempt of another and as fully respectable a / 
class. 

At the end of the first quarter his bills, as usu- 
al were presented, and he sent a minute of the | 
amount, including his tailor’s, shoe.maker’s and 
two or three uthers, in all amounting to one hun- 
dred dollars, to his father. 


} 
After waiting pa- | 
tiently twice the usual time for a reply and remit- | 
tance, and mortified at being compelled to give ex. | 
cuses to the eteward and others who desired their 
claims adjusted, he at length received a letter 
from his father acknowledging the reception of his 
and saying that he “ regretted that his increasing 
family and growing expences rendered it impos- 
sible for him to advance any more money towards | 
his college expenses. It pains me, iny eon,” he 
added, ** to be compelled to make this confession, 
but we must submit to the dispensations of Provi- 
Several of my congregation have lately 
left my parish and church, and gone to the Unitar- 
ian meeting, and this has so far diminished the rents 


, of my pews that [ shall find it difficult to get 


, along, and fear I shall have to sell your sisters’ 
should have to bear the expenses of his tuition.— ! 


I don’t know what I shall do 
with yoar brothers, but think I shall put Charles 
into a dry goods store in Boston, and George in 


piano and harp. 


, Judge Warncr’s law office when he gets old 


enough. I don’t know how to advise you with 


_ reference to yourself, but think you had best apply 
to President Quincy forleave to cuntinue as a 


, beneficiary, on account of my profession. 


The time at length arrived for Henry to leave | 
home, and taking leave of his parents and broth. | 


ers and sisters, he quitted his native village for 
Cambridge. 


I think 
the University would extend this courtesy to me, 
especially as f am an Alumnus thereof. But if 


) they decline, you had best take a school during 


He entered with ease the Sophomore | 
class, and during the first year his futher very reg- | 


ularly forwarded the money for his bills; and | 


Henry, aided by a good scholarship, an agreeable | 


. . ee 5 
person and engaging manners, attained a position | 


among his fellow students highly honorable to / me ever yeur affectionate father, 


Influenced, however, by his erroneous 


himself. 


ideas of respectability, so strongly inculcated be- 
neath the pate:nal roof, he associeted only with | 


the rich and aristocratic young men, treating with 
haughtiness and almost rudeness, those of humble 









called * beneficiaries” who had to pay their way 
through the high-way of learning by keeping 
} country schools during the vacations. 


<—~ 
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vacations, which, with economy, will enable you 
to get through your senior year. From me you } 
can expect no further assistance, Henry, and 
must try to do the best for yourself that you can. 


Write ine how you do and get along, and believe 


4 


Cuaries Haywarn.’ 
Henry was standing in the post-office lobby 


when he perused this precious epistle, which any 


father should be ashamed to write toa son; but 


then what better could be expected of a parent | 


parentage, particularly that poor but noble class | 


who had not hesitated to sacrifice his son to the 
Moloch of false respectability.—He finished ite ' 


perusal with a palecheek and colorless lip! Slow- 


j ly he crushed the letter in his clenched hand, and 


Heury entered on his second and junior year ' 


pressing his palm to his forehead, tottered from the 


} spectability, upon which I shall now wreck myself 


| too proud ! 


{ above mec! 


' that I had some adviser! 


i sor! He is a sensible, liberal minded man. 


him! 


, with deep sympathy, after perusing it; “ but my 


} not the moral courage. 


; elly left apon my shoulders.’ 


' censuring 


Se ee eee 


lobby. His friends gathered around him, and 
anxiously asked him if hehad received any melan. 
choly intelligence from his family! Bat he waived 
them away, and breaking from them hastened to 
his room and shut himself in. Here, as soon as 
he could command himself, he once more read his 
father’s letter over. 

“ Yes,” he said, bitterly, “ this is the end of my 
father’s false ambition, for his disgraced son !—~ 
Would to God he had made a mechanic of me 
when at sixteen ; I begged him todo so, and be- 
fore I had instilled 








Oe me 


into me these notions of re. 


forever. Not a dollar inclosed 
and iy bills amounting to one hundred! I am 
disgraced! Keep a school? No! I could not 
pay my expenses by it, and much more liquidate 
those debts already increased on my father’s faith ! 
Solicit to be retained as a beneficiary ? 


This is his reply! 


No, Lam 
I never could descend to a level with 
those I have heretofore been taught to despise, and 
theleastof whom I now feel to be elevated far : 
What shall I do? Degraded, disgra- | 
ced, the victim of false respectability! which way { 
Must I goand throw ! 
myself upon the cotmpassion of my creditors—stoop 
to my tailor and 


shall | Aonorably turn? 


washer woman, the former of 
whom, knowing how Ihave despized his honest 
craft, has already insolently dunned me; for my } 
bills are the only ones that have been laid over to | 
this second term! No,no! I am too proud! Oh + 
I will seck my Profes. 
Iwill | 
show him my father’s letter, and be guided by | i 


9 
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Having formed the determination the unhappy 
young man hastened to his tutor’s room and laid 
the letter before him. 

“1 wish I could help you, Hayward,” he said | ‘ 


own position is such that [ should have to bor- } 
row to aid you !” 

* 1 do not want to borrow money, but to be | 
guided by your advice,” 


ly 


answered Henry quick- | 


“ The board would doubtless receive you as a 
beneficiary,” answered the Professor feelingly, and 
sympathising with his young friend in distress. , ‘ 
* Do not speak of it, sir! Ihave been taught 
to despise them, and though I think differently | } 
now, I could not, before all my fellow students’ ; ' 
I have 
It is my duty todo it, I } 


eyes, descend to be a recipicut of charity. 


know ; but I cannot.” 
* What do yon think of a school ?” 
“‘ T cannot think of it, sir. You know the gay } 
and exclusive character of my associates in col- 
lege ! 


The y would all treat me coldly and _per- 

haps insult me. Besides, I could barely pay my 

way, much more pay the bills my father has cra. 
’ 

“ Your situation is truly unpleasant, Hayward,” 
said the Professor, feeling for him and mentally 
a system that produced such bitter 
fruits. “ What have you thought of doing?” 

* Of quitting Cambridge this very day, sir, and 
seeking in New York, or somewhere where I ata 2 
unknown, some employment, I care not how de- | 








grading, that willenable me to pay the debts I ras 
must leave behind What I would re- & 
quest of you sir, is to have the kindness to see those 


me here. 
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—and prevent them from adding to my disgrace 


the vpprobrium—should it transpire that I left 
Cambridge in debt,—that would be attached to 
my name. Iwill by some means earn the mon. 
ey and forward it to you before the close of the 
year.” 

“* What course have you then before you, Hay- 
ward ?” asked the Professor much moved by en- 


| prayers. 


by publishing my delinquency.—You know, sir, | 


In a few minutes after reaching the main road, 
the evening stage for Boston came by, and getting 


Lf 


into it he left Cambridge, withall its fondly re- | 


membered scenes behind him. 
The next day he found a brig going to New 


) York, and as the captain said he would take him } 


‘ . ° § 
ergetic grief and poignant sclieme, which were most 


strongly depicted on his face. 
“ I know not, sir! 1 shall never return to my 


for one half the expense of the steam. boat line—he 
went on board and the vessel soon after got under 
weigh. 


| he felt his spirits lightened by the variety and nov- 


native village until 1 can do so with honor. I | 
shali try the world and my fortune in it like other | 


men. Indeed, sir, I feel now reckless of conse- 


quences. But I trust reflection and time will 
tranguilize me.” 


“‘ Hayward, your fatheris indeed tobe censu- | 


‘ 


red forall this ! But you have resolution, firmness 


and good sense! Because he has mniis-educated 
you, you should not throw yourself away as soon 
as you have become conscious of his error.” 

“I know not hardly what I shall do, sir,” he 
suid, bitterly. ‘* Beso kind as to obtain for me 
will leave Cambridge this night with a lasting im- 
pression of your kindness.” 

“ Hayward,” said the good Professor, after a 
few moment’s reflection, “I will pay these debis 
for you, if that will keep you in college. You can 
then by keeping school, get yourself through.” 

“* You are very, very kind, sir! ButI feel that 
I cannot conscientiously incur a debt to you I may 
not be able to pay. Your goodness I shall nev- 
er forget. Besides I am to proud to keep a school. 
I believe I feel a sort of revenge in committing 
myself to the wild current upon which my mis- 
guided father has launched me, and with but little 
care whether I sink or swim.” 

“* You take this too deeply. But if you will go, 
I will obtain a disinission for you, and send it to 
yourroom. You need not subject yourself to the 
mortification of seeing those you owe. I will 
speak to them myself as soon as you are gone—if 
you are resolved to go. 

After a little longer interview with the benevo- 
lent Professor, Henry took a feiendly leave of him 
and returning tohis room, prepared for his de- 
parture from those hulls where he had 


Telling his room mate that 


spent so 
many happy months. 
he was under the necessity of quilting Cambridge 
for an indefinite period, he sold to him his books 
and furniture, and selling all his clothing but that 
he wore, toa negro who bought second-handed 
clothing, he paid up several small bills, such as he 
had been in the habit of paying with his pocket 
money, and twosmall debts of borrowed money 
to two of his fellow-students. Before night he re- 
ceived the promised certificate of dismission from 
his friend the Professor, enciosed in a friendly note 
bill. 

while perusing thenote, while his cheek 
the 


was to return it; but recollecting the simple char. 


which also contained a five dollar He wept 


burned 
with shame ut 


enclosure. His first impulse 


acier of the pure-ininded Prulessor, and that it was 
his mite and the representative of the fullness and 


wealth of his heart, he retained it. this 


Besides 


\ he hud left but three dollars in the world ; and with 


' this und a small bundle beneath bis arm, he left the 


hall unobserved, as twilight advanced, and 


ailer 


yor _ 
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elty of the scene and motion, and the sunshine of 
hope began to dissipate the clouds of gloomy de- 
spuir that had settled over his soul. 
a sensation of pleasure, therefore, that he soon dis. 
covered that he was not theonly passenger ; but 
that on the quarter deck whither they had just as- 
cended from below sat an elderly gentleman and 
young lady who was of great beauty. Neverthe. 
less he was sensitively shy in approaching them, 
and kept aloof from their position until after pas- 
sing Nix's Mate, the heaving of the sea drove her 
to the state-room. Tier re-appearance the third day 


, afterward, and the scene of the piracy has already 
. . . . i 
from the President an honorable dismission and I 


been narrated and brings our story up once more 
to where we le/t it to give the history of our hero. 

Mr. Francis Hillary, the elderly gentleman 
mentioned, was an India merchant in Boston, and 
was on his way to New York in the brig which 
he owned, for the purpose of loading her there and 
despatching her thence to Manilla. With the 
specie he had nothing to do, the brig having only 
taken it as freight for another house. He took 
with him his niece, the only child of a deceased 
brother for the purpose of indulging her in a visit 
to the great metropolis of commerce while he 
transacted his business. Blanche Uillary was a 
sprightly, laughing blonde, with blue eyes that 
seemed to be dissolving in their own ccrulean 
depths. Her smile was frank and heartful, and 
her countenance expressed good nature and sensi- 
bility. She had more hearts than head, though 
she might have been considered very sensible by 
those who were not very profund judges of mind. 
She had been erroneously educated by an_ indulg- 
ent uncle and knew nothing of the world but what 
she learned through the pages of romunce, which 
every body knows, or ought to know, represent life 
not what it is but what it ought to be. Blanche hav. 


' er shallowness of her own. 


ll 


Henry was struck with ber fine appearance, 
and at the same time appreciated with the accute 
perception of an observing mind, the depth or rath. 


It was plain, however, 
that her uncle was insensible only to her beauty 
and affection, and idolized her in his heart. From 
the remarks Henry had made to him, the reader 
will have learned that she had regarded the dash- 


| ing bucanier with an eye of favor, in whom, much 
to her delight, she saw the living personification 


As they passed down the beautiful harbor } 


It was with | 


? 


oo 


of the hundred roving heroes of the sea, of whom 
she had read, and with whose exploits her mind 
was filled. It is true she was particularly struck 
by his appearance, and the novelty and romance 
of the affair overcome her fear at the situation in 
which she was placed. Far from feeling offended 
at his attempt to touch her cheek, she believed it 
only in keeping with the characterof a gay and 
gallant rover, though she felt glad the student's 
interference prevented him from kissing her ; for 
though ultra romantic, Blanche Hillary was not 
wanting in that becoming modesty and innate de. 
licacy in which true female beauty alone consists. 
A maiden’s mind may be poisoued by injudicious 
reading and her heart remain pure. Blanche felt 
grateful to Henry, yet no anger towards the young 
bucanier ! 

The brig now kept on her course through the 
East river, sailing between the sloping green 
shores of wooded peninsulas and islands of beauty 
the eye of the voyagers filled with pleasant views 
of tasteful villas, lawns and gardens, some bend- 
ing into the very wave, others receding and as- 
cending to undulating eminences far inland. At 


‘length they entered the narrow passage through 


which the sound pours its concentrated and com- 
pressed body of waters, confining the expansive 
breath of a league between rocky shores not two 
hundred yards apart. A rocky islet in the mid 


| passage breaks the force of the rushing tide which 
, 


} 


meeting other barriers in its passage, is thrice de- 


| flected from the straight line, so thatits strength 
? . . . . . 
, which otherwise would have been irresistible, was 


? 


ing no one to guide her, took it for what it is, and | 
was therefore prepared to mingle in the world as if | 


she had been introduced into it in some golden ro- 
mantic age, instead of in these matter of fact 
duys. 
interesting asa handsome young Italian bandit 
with a long feather in his bonnet playing on a 
guitar by moonlight beneath the lattice of a cap- 
live maiden. Pirates and bucaniers she delighted 


lieved they all were ; and altogether lawless crime 
was inverted by her distorted mind with a roman- 
tw: dignity which was in all cases easily trans- 


ferred to its perpetrators, 


Aside from this error 


in her education, Blanche Hillary wasa very 


| 


bruken and lessened. ‘The brig, borne onward by 
a steady breeze, entered the boiling pars upon 
which the name of Hurl or Hell Gate has been 
bestowed, and aided by the fluod tide, was borne 
rapidly forward, requiring no other aid than her 
sails and the skill of the helmsman, on whose 
coolness and knowledge the safety of the brig de- 
pended. ‘The waves on all sides were tossed in 
the wildest confusion, and Henry observed as he 
watched with deep interest the passage of the brig, 


} that the water in the channel was so compressed 


To her ideas there was no personage so | 


' that in the still eddies near the rocks. 


by the narrow shores that it was a foot higher than 
He had 
never witnessed sv wild a scene, and gazed with 
surprise and delight. Slowly and steadily the 


) laboring vessel kept her way, now running dan- 
in, if they were young and handsome as she be- | 


charming girl of nineteen summers, tall of her age | 


and with a striking presence ; but this defect in 
her moral organization cast over her other per- 
fections a shudow which lessened much the force 
of her charms to the sensible and judging observ. 


er. 


gerously close to arock on the starbourd side to 
avoid a vortex, now dashing across a basin of coin- 
mingling whirlpools to escape a sunken ledge that 
marked its place by a head of snowy foam dashed 
high into the air, At length the gallant brig 
passage, and leaving the 
rocks, and roaring waters behind, 


achieved the perilous 
emerged upon 
a more placid link of the Eust River where the 


shores were peaceful and adorned with gardens 


and country seats, and upon his tide sailed fleets ¢ 


of snow-white geese and gaily painted saii bouts. § 


Henry stood slon: leaning over the quarter-rail 
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; of the ojd country, the foundations having been square towers of equal keight. 
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gazing upon the serene beauty of the shores and 
water, ull which presented a striking contrast to 
the wild scene they had just passed throwgh.— 
The effect upon his heart and mind was singo- 
janly soothing and tranquilizing ; and under its influ- 
ence he pictured his own peculiar condition to him- 
self with less dark shades and sombre coloring than 


he had done since his departure from Cambridge. 
Before a gentle wind that just filled the brig’s 

lighter sails, chey glided on towards the city, now 

two leagues off, its position indicated by numerous 

towers and minaret like spires that glittered in the 

evening sun like needles of silver. 

[To be Continued.) 
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laid in 1010, though it was rebuilt in 1226. Its 


{ The interior of the church is simple and dreary, 


and the large pillars which sustain the roof are 
without any ornament though colossal statues of 
Jesus Christ, the Virgin Mary, and the apostles 
are attached to different pillars. Those statues 
are the work of the sculptures of those days, 
though they have no great claims as work of art. 

The principal altar is modern in its appearance 
and the tabernacle contains an ingenious piece of 
mechanism by which the holy sacrament is made 
to rise or fall according to the wish of the priest.— 
On the left of the altur is a superb mausoleum 
erected by archduke Albert to the memory of John 
II. duke of Brabant, who died in 1312, and his 
wife Margaret of England who died in 1318,— 
The monument which covers their cinders is of 
black marble, surmounted by a lion. Opposite to 
this monument is that of the archduke Ernest, who 
died in Brussels in 1595. ‘The monumentalso in 
this edifice, cunsecrated to the memory of Chauv. 
ine Triest, is the workof Simonis, Charity is 
represented by a female holding upon her knees a 
newborn infant and inclining to the left she is of- 
fering to one older a shell filled with water for its 
thirst. On the right is a third child still older, in 
the attitude of rendering thanks to Heaven for 
the benefits which charity bestows upon himself 
and brothers. The subject has been often treated 
but never more cleverly. 

The most remarkable object of interest, espec- 
ially to the stranger, is the pulpit of Saint Gudule 
sculptored in wood, of which we give a represen. 
tation. It will be seen that the designer Henry 
Verbruggen was entirely original in this concep- 
tion. It represents Adam and Eve chased by the 
angel from the garden of Eden.—On the right, 
Death follows them, and on the top the Holy Virg- 
| in is crushing the head of the eerpent with a cross 
which she holds in her hand. The work is fin- 
ished with great care, though we can not conceive 
| for what purpose the originutor introduced the mon. 
| key and birds which are perched there, and when 
we witnessed it excited the risibilities of the visi- 














ters. ‘The other figures are symbolical and easily 
comprehended.— Sears’ Treasury of Knowledge. 
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MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


| Muss Encewortn died on the 21st day of May, 
1849, at Edgeworthtown, Longford county, Ire. 
| land, at the advanced age of 83 years. 

She commenced her career of authorship in the 
| year 1800, She was of a respectable Irish family 
} 


} property that Goldsmith was born. Her father 

was the author of a work on Professional Educa- 
| tion ; and, attached to literature, took pleasure in 
| directing the talents of his daughter. He inspir- 
{ ed,” suys she, ‘in my mind a degree of hope and 
| confidence essential, in the first instance, to the 
) full exertion of the mental powers, and necessary 
to insure perseverance in any occupation.” We 
gather from Chambers’ English Literature the fol- 
lowing data, and order of her literary perform- 
ances ;— 


CCRID 








is of the Gothie order or architecture, and bas a} location upon the side of a hill is reached by a } Miss Edgeworth, appeared in 1801 under the title ¢ 
majestic appearance. It is one of the most ancient flight of steps some forty in number, and two of wn * Essay on Irish Bulls.” Besides some & 


} 
Tue church of St. Gudule situated in Brussels shape is that of a cross, the door on account of its An able work, the joint production of Mr. and 
‘ 
| , 
critical and humorous illustrations, the authors did 
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acute observation. 

“did I see a brighter day at Abbotsford than 

that on which Miss Edgeworth first arrived there ; 
| 
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justice to the better traits of the Irish character, 
and illustrated them by some interesting and pa- 
thetic stories. ‘The same subject was pursued in 
the tale, “‘ Castle Rackrent,”’ and in ** Belinda,” a 
novel of real life and ordinary characters. In 1804, 
Miss Edgeworth came forward with three volumes 
of * Popular Tales,” characterized by the features 
of her genius—a genuine display of nature, and a 
certain tone of rationality and good sense, which 
was the more pleasing, because, in a novel, it was 
then new. The practical cast of her father’s mind 
probably assisted in directing Miss Edgeworth’s 
talents into this useful and unromantic channel.— 
It appeared strange, at first, and the best of the 
authoress’ critics, Mr. Jeffrey, said at the time 
“ that it required almost the same courage to get 
rid of the jargon of fashionable life, and the swarms 
of peers, foundlings, and seducers, as it did to 
sweep away the mythological persons of antiquity, 
and to introduce characters who spoke and acted | 

} 





like those who were to peruse their adventures.” — 

In 1806 appeared “ Leonora,” a novel in two 
volumes. In 1809, three volumes of “ Tales of 
Fashionable Life, appeared—more powerful and 
various than any of her previous productions. — 
Three other volumes of “* Fashionable Tales” were } 
issued in 1812 which fully sustained the authoress’ 
reputation. In 1814 Miss Edgeworth entered still ; 
more extensively and sarcastically into the man- 
ners and characters of high life, by her novel of 
“Patronage,” in four volumes. The miseries re- 








sulting from a dependence on the patronage of the 

great—a system which she says is “ twice accurs- | 
ed—once in giving and once in receiving and are 
drawn in vivid light and contrast with the cheer. 
fulvess, the buoyancy of spirits, and the manly 
virtues arising from honest and independent exer- 
tion. In 1817, our authoress supplied the public 
with two other tales—* Harrington,” and “ Or- 
mond.” 


The first was written to counteract the 
illiberal prejudice entertained by many against the 
Jews ; the second is an Irish tale, and equal to 
any of the former. 

The death of Mr. Edgeworth, in 1817, made a 
breach in the literary exertions of his accomplished 
daughter, but she completed a memoir which that 
gentleman had begun of himself, which was pub. 
lished, in two volumes, in 1820. In 1822, she re. 
turned to her course of moral instruction, and pub. 
lished * Rosamond, a Sequel to Early Lessons,” 
a work for juvenile readers, of which an earlier 
specimen had been published. A further contin- 
vation appeared in 1825, under the title of * Har- 


riet and Lucy,” in four volumes. ‘These tales had 
been commenced fifty years before by Mr. Edge- 
worth, at a time when no one of any literary char- } 
acter, excepting Dr. Watts and Mrs. Barbauld, | 
cundescended to write for children. ; 
It is worthy of mention, that, in the autumn of 
1823, Mise Edgeworth, accompanied by two of } 
her sisters, made a visit to Sir Walter Scott, at 
Abbotsford. She not only, he said, completely 
answered, but exceeded the expectations which he 
had formed, and he was particularly pleased with 
the naivette and good humored ardor of mind | 
which she united with such formidable powers of 
“ Never,” says Mr. Lockhart, | 


never can I forget her look and accent when she 
was received by him at his arch-way, and ex- 


‘ 
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‘ ure and correction of one particular vice, or one 


{ periment in other hands. 


claimed, “ Everything about you is exactly what | 
one ought to have had wit enough to dream.”"— 

The weather was beautiful, and the edifice and its 

appurtenances were all but complete; and day 

after day, so long as she could remain, her hosts 

had always some new plan of gaiety.” Miss 

Edgeworth remained a fortnight at Abbotsford.— 

Two years afterwards, she had an opportunity of | 
repaying the hospitality of her entertainer, by re- 
ceiving him at Edgeworthtown, where Sir Walter 
met with as cordial a welcome, and where he found 
** neither mud hovels nor naked peasantry, but 
snug cottages and smiling faces, all about.” Lit- 
erary fame had spoiled neither of the eminent per- 
sons, norunfitted them for the common business 
of life. ‘* Weshall never,” said Scott, ** learn to 
feel and respect our real callings and destiny, un- 
less we have taught ourselves to consider every- 
thing as moonshine compared with the education 
of the heart.” Maria did not listen to this with- 
out some water in her eyes ; her tears are always 
ready when any generous string is tonched—(for, 
as Pope says, “ the finest minds, like the finest 
metals, dissulve the easiest ;) but she brushed } 
them gaily aside, and said, ** You see how it is ; 
Dean Swift said he had written his books in order | 
that people might learn to treat him like a great 
lord. Sir Walter writes his in order that he may 
ve able to treat his people asa great lord ought | 


” 











In 1843, Miss Edgeworth appeared as a nove- 
list ; her * Helen,” in three volumes, is fully equal 
to her ** Fashionable Tales,” and possesses more 
of ardor and pathos. 





} 
The gradations of vice and | 
folly, and the unhappiness attending falsehood and } 
artifice, are strikingly depicted in this novel, in } 
connection with characters, (that of Lady Daven. | 
ant, for example,) drawn with great force, truth, } 
and nature. ‘The good and evil of this world have 
supplied Miss Edgeworth with materials sufficient 
for her purposes us a novelist. Of poetical or ro- } 
mantic feelings she has exhibited scarcely a single } 
instance. She was a strict utilitarian. Her know!- } 
edge of the world was extensive and correct, 
though in some of her representations of fashiona- 
ble folly and dissipation, she bordered upon caric- 
uture. ‘The plan of confining a tale to the expos- 

. | 
erroneous line of conduct,as Joanna Buillie confine ! 
ed her dreams each to the elucipation of one par- 
ticular passion, would have beea «a hazardous ex. 
Miss Edgeworth over- 
came it by the ease, spirit, and variety of her de- 
lineations, and the truly masculine freedom with | 
which she exposes the crimes and follies of man.- } 
kind. Her sentimnents are so just and true, and 
her style so clear and forcible, that they compel 
an instant assent to her moral views and deduc- 
tions, though sometimes, in winding up her tale, 
and distributing justice among her characters, she { 


} 

} is not always very consistent or probable. Her de- } 
‘ lineations of the character of her countrymen have 
‘ ‘ . - 
; obtained just praise. 


The highest compliment 
paid to them, is the statement of Scott, that the 
“ rich humor, pathetic tenderness, and admirable | 
tact” of these Irish portraits led him first to think 
that something might be attempted for his own | 
country, of the same kind with that which Miss | 
Edgeworth so fortunately achieved for Ireland. 

In a work lately published, entitled “ Ireland,” 
by Mr. and Mrs. Hall, there is a very interesting 
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of the poet’s genius and manly character. 


account of the residence and then the present situ- 
ation of Miss Edgeworth :—** The library at 
Edgeworthtown, is by no means the reserved and 
solitary room that libraries are in general. It is 
large spacious and lofty ; well stored with books, 
and embellished with those most valuable of all 
classes of books—the suggestive ; it is also pic- 
turesque, having been added to some, to increase 
its breadth ; the building is surrounded by square 
pillars and the beautiful lawn seen through the 
windows, embellished and varied by clumps of 
trees, judiciously planted, imparts much cheerful- 
ness to the exterior.” 








HISGeLLAN VY. 
THOMAS MOORE. 

How many associations rise to the mind at 
the name of Moore! The brilliant wit, the elegant 
scholar, the most charming poet of sentiment our 
literature possesses! His vivacity and versatility 
were quite as remarkable as his fancy and com- 
mand of melody. He has been admitted, by rare 
judges of personal merit, to have been, with the 
single exception of the late Chief Justice Bushe, 
the most attractive of companions. An attempt 
has, in some quarters, we have heard, been made 
to represent Moore as sacrificing to society talents 
meant for graver pursuits than convival enjoyments; 
and it has been insinuated that he wanted that 
manly sternness of character, without which there 
can be no personal dignity or political consistency. 
The facts of Moore’s life overthrow, of themselves, 
such It would be difficult, indeed, 
to point to any literary character who has, during 
the vicissitudes of an eventful age, more honorably 
and steadfastly adhered to the same standard of 
opinion—qualis ab incepto. 





ne 


insinuations. 


His honorable con- 
duct, when compelled to pay several thousand 
pounds, incured by the error of his deputy at Ber. 
muda (for whose acts he was legally responsible,) 
He deter. 
mined, by honest labour, to pay off the vast de- 
mand upon him, even though it made hima beg- 
gar! Several of the Whig party came forward and 
offered in the manner most creditable to them, to 


exhibits the manliness of bis nature. 


effect a subscription for the purpose of paying off 
the poet’s debt. Foremost among them was a del. 
icate young nubleman, with sunken check and 
intellectual uspect, who, while travelling for his 
health on the Continent, had met Movre, with 
whom he journeyed for a considerable time, and 
from whom he parted with an intense admiration 


The 


} young nobleman—then far from being a rich man 

—headed the list witheleven hundred pounds. ‘The 
| fact deserves to be recorded to honour of that young 
} nobleman, who by slow and sure degrees, has 
} risen to be prime minister of England—Lord John 


Russe ll. 


Of the fact of Moore's steadfastly refusing to 


; aceept the subscription offered to be raised for him 


by his aristocratic Whig friends, there can be no 
doubt whatever ; and the matter is more creditable 
to him when the fact is remembered that it was 
not he himself who committed the errur by which 
he was rendered liable to the judgment given 
against him. He might also have sheltered him. 


self under the example of Charles James Fox, who ¢ 


, consented to accept a provision made for him by 
, the leaders of his party. 


But Moore detested all 
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eleemosynary aid. He speaks in one of his most 
vigorous poems with contempt of that class of 
‘* patriots” (to what vile uses can language be 
perfaned !) 


* Who hawk their country’s wronge as beggars do their 
sores.” 


While sojourning at Paris upon that occasion, 
Moore received a very remarkable offer. Barnes, 
the editor of the Times, became severely ill, and 
was obliged to recruit his health by a year’s rest, 
and the editorship of the Times was actually of- 
fered to the Moore, who, in telling the story toa 
brilliant living Irishman, said, “ I had great diffi- 
culty in refusing. The offer was so tempting—to 
be the Times for a twelvemonth !” The offering 
him the editorship of “ the daily miracle” (as Mr. 
Justice Tulfourd called it) might, however, have 
been only a ruse de guerre of his aristocratic 
and political friends to bring him back to London, 
where, for a variety of reasons, social and politi- 
cal, his company was then very desirable. 

There is a very interesting circumstance con- 
nected with the birth of Moore, which deserves 
record. The fact of the birth, as every one knows, 
tuok place at Aungier-street, and its occasion was 
at a moment singularly appropriate for the lyric 
poet being ushered into the world. Jerry Keller, 
the wit and humorist, rented apartments in the 
house of Moore’s bruther,in Aungier-street, and 
had a dinner-party on tbe very day of the poet’s 
birth. Just as his guests were assembled, and the 
dinner on the table, it was announced to them that 
Mrs. Moore's accouchement had taken place, and 
that she was in a precarious state, the physician 
particularly enjoining that no noise should be made 
in the house; a difficult matter, when Keller, Ly- 
sayht, and other convival spirits were assembled. 


eee 


What was to be done? One of the company, who | 


lodged near him, solved the difficuity by proposing 


that the feast should be adjourned to his house | 


close by, and that the viands and wine should be 
transferred thither. 
* be it so ; Thus, in | 
the hour of feasting, just as Keller dropped one of | 
his best witticisms, was Muore’s birth registered by | 
a classic pun. 


let us adjourn pro re nata.” 


Moore had few friends whom “he loved more } 


than Mr. Corry, and he has left upon record an 
exquisite proof of his friendship in the following 
lines, which are very affecting to read at the pres- 
ent time. 

On one occasion, Moore and Corry were ordered, 
by medical advice, to drink port wine, while they 
were sojourning for their health at Brighton. The 
idem velle atque idem nolle was perfectly applica- 
ble to their friendship, and they detested port wine 
with perfect antipathy. However they were un- 
der advice which required obedience. Moore got 
the port-wine from his wine-merchant, Ewart ; 
but in travelling from London it had been shaken | 


about so much, and was so muddy, that it required 


a strainer. Mr. Corry bought a very handsome 


wine strainer, prettily ornamented with Bacchan- | 


alian emblems, and presented it, with a friendly 


inscription, to Moore, who wrote in 


ed:— 
TO JAMES CORRY, Esq. 


On his making me a present of a Wine-strainer. 
This life, dear Corry, who can doubt, 
Resembles much friend Ewart’s wine— 
When first the rosy drops come out, 
How beautiful, how clear they shine! 
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“ Ay !” cried wns Keller, | 


reply ) 
the fullowing lines, never, we believe, before print- | 
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? And re amie they keep their tint, { 
So free from even a shade with some, 

That they would smile, did you but hint, 
‘That darker drops would ever come. 





But soon the ruby tide runs short, j 
Each moment makes the sud truth plainer, } 
Till life, like and old crusty port, } 
When near its close, requires a strainer. 
This friendship can alone confer, } 
Alone can teach the drops to pass — $ 
If not as bright as once they were, { 
At least unclouded through the glass, 
Nor, Corry, could a boon be mine, 
Of which my heart were funder, vainer, ; 
Than tius if life grew iike old wine, H 


‘l'o have thy fneodsuip for its strainer. i 
Brighton, June, 1>25. Tuomas Moors. } 
‘ 


—— 0338 © Cito — 
THE FEMALE TEMPER. 

WE like to see a woman of spirit and life ; fora 
dull, supine, prosy woman, is a poor affair indeed. 
And we have no particular objection to seeing “the 
sparks fly” occasionally, when something really | 
stirring occurs. We like to see her joyful asa! 
lively ; and if she has alittle spree of waggery, { 
we can put up with it very well; nay we can F 
like it all the better. But a cross sour temper we } 
have no good opinion of ; for a woman who can 
never look pleasant, but is always fretting and } 
scolding, will make an unhappy home for all with- 
in her house. And we had as lief undertake to 
live in a barrel of vinegar in a thunder storm, as | 
to live in the house with such a womun. Solo- 

| 











oe 


mon was right when he said, ** Itis better to live 
, in the corner of a house-top, than to dwell in a 
wide house with a brawling woman.” Let a wo- 
man wear sunshine on her countenance, and it will | 
drive the dark clouds from her husband's brow, and 
| joy will thrill through the hearts of her children.— 
Let a woman’s words be soothing and kind, 
everything is happy around her. 
will be powerful. 
i 
; 
‘ 








and | 
Her influence } 
Others willcatch her sweet tem- 
per, and all will strive to see who can most like } 
| her. 


Sweetuess of temper in a woman is more yal- 
uable than gold und mure to be prized than beauty 
} But may Heaven keep us from en untamed shrew, 
| whose looks are wormwood and whose 


words are 
We had rather take Daniel’s place with the | 

lens, than to think of living within a gunshot of | 
such a lermagant. 


ea 


If women knew their power, 
and wished to exert it, they would always show 
{ sweetness of temper, for then they are irrestible. 
— ° 35 ¢ Cato — 

DON’T FRET. 

It is unamiable. A fretting man or woman is one 
of the most unlovely objects in the world. A warp 
is a comfortable housemate in comparison—it only 
, stings when disturbed. But an habitual fretter 
buzzes, if he don’t sting, with or without provoca- 
tion. “ It is better to dwell in the corner of the | 





| house-top, than with a brawling woman and in a } 
| wide Louse.” 
It is useless. It sets no broken bones, stops no 
i leaks, gathers no spilt milk, cements no smashed 
| pitchers, cures no spoiled hay, and changes no 
east wind. It affects nobody but the fretter 
himself. Children or servants cease to respect 
; the authority or obey the commands of a complain- 
| ing, worrisome, exacting parent or master. They 
know that ** barking dogs don’t bite,” and fretters 
, don’t strike. So, they go on in their own way, | 
| when one calm word of rebuke or command, from 
| one habitually amiable and quiet, settles the ques- | 
tion. We were once at a panoramic exhibiton | 
| when more than a hundred rude boys made such 
| incessant noise as to disturb the whole company.— 


—— 


with a sabre, or poisoned by an adder. 


| on till the goal is re-won. 
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A gentleman present natn frauen attempts to 
hush them, in vain. Another gentleman uttered 
the monosyllable, ‘ Boys!” in a tone of expos- 
tulation and authority—the work was done. We 
have seen a maxim worthy to be inserted in letters 


of gold on every dwelling : Never fret about things 
you can’thelp.” That covers the whole ground.— 


It is worth remembering. 

It is wicked to fret. The little things that try 
the patience ase just as much ordered of Providence, 
and are as certainly among the “ all things” that 
“* work together for good,” asthe great things. 
And it is just as wrong to murmur when pricked 
with @ pin, or stung by a mosquito, as when struck 
Yet men 
take license to scold about the weather, just as if 
God did not order the seasons and“ hold the 
winds in his fists.” They chafe and fume under 
petty trials leaving their philosophy and piety for 
overwhelming calamities. Every day’s discipline 
in commen life is forming the character for those 
extraordinary emergencies which all men meet.— 

“ Why should a living man complain” at all? 
Why not sing, all along one’s pathway. 

38D Oo — 
“ WHOM THE GODS LOVE DIE YOUNG.” 

Is one of the truths taught by the old Greek po- 
ets—those pocts half sage, half seer. And me- 
thinks that though tears are shed abundantly when 
the coffin lid presses down some fair and briglit 
head, we were wiser did we keep those tears for 
the living. Letthe yuoung perish in their hour 
of promise, how much will they be spared !— 
Passion, that kindles but to consume the heart, and 
leaves cither vacancy or regret, a ruin or a desert, 
ambition, that only reaches its goal to find it worth- 
less when gained, or but the starting place for 
another feverish race, doomed again to end in dis. 


. | appointment ; enemies that cross us at every step, 


friends that deceive (and what friends do not 7): 
» the blighted hopes, the embittered feeling, the was- 
| ted powers, the remorse, and the despair—all these 
ure spared by the merciful, the early grave, 
— oD eto 
LOVE. 


In an hour of adversity, what sustains ws more 


' than the cheering presence of one whose every 


thought, word and action, tend but to alleviate 
our sufferings and fill soul with joy ? Are you in 
sickness, how gently does the hand of love smooth 


| the fevered brow or administer the medical draught! 


Do we meet with pecuniary losses which trouble 
us, there is a loving tongue to pour into our ear 
words of encouragement, that induces us to press 
No matter in what po- 


sition we may be placed, high, or low, true love will 
| ever remain by our side. 
: fury on our head, it will be the bright sun to dis- 


If the storm bursts with 


pel the the lowering clouds, und make all bright 
again. If we have but sunshine, it will be the gen. 
tle breezes to make the changeless sunshine more 
pleasant. True love is indeed a priceless jewel, 
which when once possessed should be kept locked 
up ina casket—the heart; and guarded with a 
zealous but not selfish eye. 
— © Gato — 
THINK. 

Trovcnt engneders thought. Place one idea 

vpon paper—another will follow, and still another, 


until you have written a page. You cannot fath- 
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om your mind. There is a wellof thought there | his lawful wife—but if he likes not the indy, he | efficacy in panstving wood from decay, iron from oxidation, 




































F ‘ , . and brick work and masonry from dampness, is peculiat and 
which has no bottom. The more you draw from shuts the door, and she is carried whither she | positive. the inesmbuseibslit i atih sonata, forming a © 
it, the more clear and fruitful it will be. If you } came. { good protection to roofs and buildings of wood from burning 
neglect yourself, and use other people’s thoughts, ——>5D $ Gaso — cinders, sparks and falling flakes of fire. It is also proof 
giving them utterance only, you will never know A BLUSH } against the sun's rays, sea air, spray from salt water, and dis- 
, : . Ppa .  } coloration on stuccoed buildings from the atmosphere. 
what you are capable of. At first your ideas may } What a mysterious thing is a blush, that a sine { ‘ ; 
come out in lumps—homely and sharpless—but no { ; 6 CO > We wa 
. P J . P : gle word, a look or a thought should send thut In my Circulars and Advertisements, in which T have cau- 
{ matter—time and preseverance will polish and ar- inimitable carnation over the cheek, like the soft Wned Se — —« poy a ~. yf poten 
, 5 t ; 4 . . . anc ater Prov ain a no reference t% &@ tig color 
noo them. oe to think, and ~~ will soon } tints of a summer sunset ! Strange too, that it 13 | article of different shudes, sold by Mr. W. H. STARR No. 67, } 
oe ear ee poet ae think, the better only the face—tne human face—that is capable of Pochnne ata bl dors saberccctouet Scoeeay a 
will you express our ideas, , t blushing! The hand or foot does not turn red } sale or use. WILLIAM BLAKE. } 
; — 5 © go — with modesty or shame any more than the glove or How Serk, June Ci, IP. ‘4 > te 
/ 4 . ° ® fe i Pi ‘ 7 St. “ , i u- 
{ L.A-W } sock which covers it. It is theface that is heav- Ww. 8 o ABR, 67 Beskman-+t. New wan owe —— 5 
{ —s t 1 Ty tas dean Oatlaiationindl ie thorized General Agent fur the sale of the celebrated, “ Ohio 
It is a singular of fact, that there are persons — -aeesa —— sen ye intelectual PHenO- | Fire Proof Mineral Paiut,” and any paint purchased of him 
who have a passion for being at law and contrive mena with confidence amounting to amoral Cef- } wiji pot interfere with any patent or patents existing ; as Mr. 
; . . rag? tainty. { Blake has accorded full right to him to sell and &c. For 
to be never out it. Of this description was a Mr. , ' 
—— >) ¢ Cato —— further particulars, see Stoddard’s or Wynkoop’s Diary, or 
Bolt, @ wharfinger on the Thames. In the cause- Farmers’ Almanac for 1850—51. 
paper’o! the sittings after every term, Bolt’s name | A Woopen Hero.—In Claude’s reply to Ar- —-— 0435 @ Gise0 
' regalarly appeared, either as a plaintiff or a defend. naud, the French papist, we are told that it was | wreneaners ‘nant. Gh pabliaieh kdemae 
ant. Ina cause at Guildhall, Mingay was coun. the humor of the prince of Conde to have a man of | ~ ; "FOR 1851. _ : ; 
( sel against him, and spoke of him in very harsh | wood on horseback dressed like a field officer, with } Tus Almanac will be ready for sale, about the first of Nov. 
} terins for his dishonest and litigious spirit. Erskine a lifted broadsword in his hand, which figure was { when we shall be happy to supply all those who wish to pur- 
was counsel for him: ‘“ Gentleman,” said he to the fastened in the great saddle, and the horse it was | hase at wholesale or retail. 
} “ . ' y nati ing ; ‘ i ireu- 
' jury, “ the plaintiff's counsel has taken very un- | always kept by the great Conde’s side, when he | ne meee sae excepting the Bible s 90 pnicaoe cireu 
7 . : _ , “ee ated, and he who can give a wise maxim, or discreet direction 
warrantable liberties be: ith my | chent s good meee travelled or engaged in the bloody field. Fearless \ in the pages of an Almanac, has probably more influence on 
He has represented him as litigious and dishonest ; | the man of wood appeared in many a well fought | the character of a people, than the writers of large volumes 
it is more unjust. He is so remarkably of an op- battle : but as they pursued the enemy one after- } of philosophy and morality. In this view of the subject, Al- 5 
4 * f . . 
t posite character, that he goes by the name of } 200n through a forest riding hard a bough knock- manacs are very important works. By the influence of Dr. 
Bolt.upright.” This wes ail iavention. ed off the wooden warrior's head ; yet still he gal- \ F ranklin s Almanacs he moulded the minds of his country- 
| =" fter flyi f to the ] ® and | =" his prudential maxims are more efficient conductors of } 
— 08350 & Css - — , Opes OR aller Ryiag ees, 40 he emasemen .: { his fame than the lightning rod. And consequently the plan } 
; aalaal . } terror of the enemy, who saw a hero pursuing { that our Merchants and Mechanics have adopted, of adver- 
TAKING IT COOLLY. : without a head. } tising in the pages of an Almanac must be a good one, as every 
“ We country doctors,” writes a friend of the 335 ¢ so ) family in the Union will have an Almanac, and there upon its 
Knickerbocker, “ have to be dentists as well as drug- } ee , : { pages they can see who has the cheapest and best goods, and 
; gists. Our saddle-bags are our shops, and the ' equa Man.—A man who had purchased 4 | what can be cheaper or more convenient than a register of } 
saneibiens sx didi tanidines. sip Dike Rath nied niin } new puir of shoes finding the road to be rather a | this kind. } 
i ae @ , 1¢a . ae . +43 : : 
; sscisSiglieb iy, rw ge RES OR arg “PA / rough one, concluded to take his shoes under his | The whole edition of this Almanac will be from FIFTEEN 
roman CE , and } , veepen server 4 aan , ¥ ' 
} ; young , f } arm and walk home bare-footed. After a while he | '° TWENTY hate mage: Sve wane ang, teehee Hist 
; ’ ance , : : ‘ chants, anc echanics who have not avatied themselves, o 
ached wing pull a tooth, which with reluct | stubbed his toe, taking the nail off as “ clear as a | - er ° re ied, th aves, of 
I did, and with less reluctance tovk the usual fee er ’ a ; this great method of advertising, that we have a few more ; 
| of twenty-five cents. Her companion, pleased | whistle. How lucky,” said he—‘* what a tre- pages left, which shall be at their service if applied forsoon. } 
. , . 7] ? 
1 wtih the operation, said she had a tooth that some { mendous lick that would have been for the shoes ! —o-28 © Cee-o0— ; 
; HM , > he -f ’ : ‘ 
? . . } } ‘ ° 4 . q 
| times ached, and she would like to have it out now. | — oD O Geto Letters Containing Remittances, ) 
Sabana : , } 
; | I told her she had better wait till it ached again ; A rine coat oflen covers an intolerable fool but {| Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting ; ye 
j . P the amount of postage paid. ; 
; but she said no; she would have it pulled; } never conceals one. } 
; Saks it Fi = 4 . hi mothe 1 } » ns . «Ast. P. M. Union Square, N. Y. $7.00; H.S. 8. Buffalo, 
80 it out, he promised to call soon and | = wm ) N. Y.$100; L. E.R. Uailesborongh, N. Y. 6,50; G.D.B 
| ( . i i ‘ oe \ - 6 = 's y 4 { > 
} bring the pay, as she did not expect to have her { iS The DP ural» Ne 0s itorn, { aoe a g teed wt N.Y. $100; J.C. B. Phiitson } 
t ? B.M.R. © , N. Y. $1,00; J.C. B. v 
} tooth drawn when she came, and she was not pre. ; ? os Mass. $1,00. : fe 
; oa ee - —o- 322 @ Gs — ; rs 
} ' pared with the “ quarter.” So, a day or two after, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1850 i ° { : 
Si d + NA 4s ER 2, ov. { 
} » she called and offered me half a dollar; but for- | MARRIAGES. 
7 3 ‘ 
; tunately I had no change, and she said it made no } _ In this city, on the Ist of Sept. by the Rev. J. Reynolds, | 
; : y 6 : 2 ; ? 1 SEARS’ PICTORIAL FAMILY PUBLICATIONS, { Peter W. Buin, of Kinderhook to Miss Margaret J. Leonard, ; ‘ 
? difference, for I could just take it out in pulling a- We will call the attention of our readers and others to the | Sy the vo Dr. ey Rev. Sn nates of South } ae 
nother tooth, which she knew would ache, and she | Advertisement on our Inst page of Sears’ New Pictorial | — eo Toe Coes oF ie. dese | 4 
, » ? : 
would a great deal rather have them pulled before } Works. They are decided!y the best books that Agents can | At Melienville. by the Rev. J. C. Vandervoort, Mr. George " 
they had a chance to ache. So I took out another, , possibly employ their time in supplying to the people of the Cc = bad ~ — Darling. C.C. Williams, of a 
: and made the change ! Wasn't that girl a philoso. | United States. They are valuable for reference, and should ) Union Springs. to Miss C. M_ Everts, of this city. 
, ; wad | be possessed by every furnily in this great Republic. There } By the Rev. Dr. Gosman, Mr. Warham D. Moore, of Bridge- 
| { pheress, and wouldn’t she make a capital martyr?” } i, jot acity or town in these United States, even those of | port oe Miss Maria D. Olds, of 4 ~ Ractbvidge. get 
} 2 » At ewhurg! the \4t t “] Scott, . 
! —— oD Geo | small importance, but contains many citizens to whom theve |, At Newnurgh on the, 14h ult: by Rev. J. Seat, E: Pits 
{ } works are indispensible. They ure adapted to the literary } Whited, of that village. 
CHINESE PROPOSALS OF MARRIAGE. wan's of the Christian, the Patriot, the Statesman, and the — > @GSto—— 
; Wuewn a gentleman feels desirous of taking un- | Domestic Cirele—got up in a superior style of artand work- } DEATHS. ; : 
, to himself a wife he sends toa paternal head of inanship ; and are not only such books as will sell, but such | At Athens. on the 24th ult. Mary wife of Capt. H. J. How- , 
‘ ; dliess “ k aia on as an Agent of good principles will fee! free to recommend, » land, and daughter of Samuel Miller aged 25 years and7 ¢ 
. } — manny oe Soaguiem, red —e ; and willing to see the purchaser again, after they have been month: . ee so on the Ist ult. Kate, youngest daughter of { ? 
of the size of their feet, with the prices attached. ; )uent s Capt. H. J. ond Mary Howland, a > M monthe, and 20duys. | 
: , got. ' Ai Athens, on the 30th of Se; mily, deughter of 8 ; 
One foot is valued at perhaps two thousand dollars, 5 ——o-#5ED $ Go—— Miller oad "3 ve a om 6 mor ths, “is "pee om nt — } 
4 9 : ; 
the next smallest at five hundred, &c., according ; OHIO FIRE PROOF MINERAL PAINT. “ue ey i be as ee a 
i yranham Burg , ag ‘~~ ars. 4 
to the market. After the foot, or the lady to whom This extraordinary mineral substance from Akron, Ohio, is At Maldon, on the ooh of Sept. Mary Ann the wife of : 
; F - leary Simps » daugh t Linye ° 
it belongs, 1s chosen, she is sent ina sedan chaif | one of the most valuable discoveries of the age, combining on ne! as icc hed po og Nathan R. Kinyon, aged 
to the intended husband's house : he meets her at > some of the most desirable and truly excellent qualities which She has gone from among us ; then why should ye mourn, 
. : ale , . } distinguish it abeve every other substance ofthe Paint or Ce W hen earth's frail ties, however dear, are thus asunder torn, 
the door, looks into the vaniele to take a view of ment kind, hitherto known. It possesses the highest preser- ‘ Why should ye wish to keep her here, from inansiuns of the % 
the fair; and if she suits his taste he admits her. ‘ 4 1 detabilies of cot 4 blest ¢ 
} vative powers and durability of color, without the evil and | Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at 
As soon as she passes his threshold she becomes disadvantages attendant on the use of lead as a pigment. Its vest 4 
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For the Rural Repository. 
TO MY COUSINS. 
BY BARRY GRAY. 


*Twas io the season of the year, 

When summer suns do come and go; 

And duises by the road side biow ; 
And insect murmurs reuch the ear ; 
When every meadows new-mown hay, 
With sweetest savor fills the way ; 

And brooklets idly flow. 


*T was in the season of the year, 
Which lovers deem of all most dear, 
When they, beneath the cresent moon, 
Hand clasped in hand, may wander on ; 
Their hearts the time in cheerful tune 
Beating together like as one, 
With music only lovers hear. 


*T was in that season of the year, 
When I, an idler, rambling free. 
Found dancing ‘neath the greenwood tree, 
* Thee witches” full of mirth and glee, 
And I, who yet knew naught of fear, 
Nor ever shed a foolish tear, 
At sight of these fuir spirits felt, 
The stony heart within me melt ; 
Sweet Spirits! Though the busy crowd, 
May pass beside me unware ; 
Though the world’s laugh fall rude and loud 
And man go by all stern and proud, 
As only man can do, and dare : 
Though gaudy butterflies among 
Gay flowers, may flit from side to side, 
Forgetting in their petty pride, 
The humble worm from whom they sprung ; 
Though gayest birds in waving trees, 
May warbling woo the gentle breeze ; 
Though limped brooks may glide along, 
O'er pebbled-beds, with sweetest song; 
Yea! though these things, perhaps may be, 
And Lknow nothing of it all— 
Yet not the sligh'est tones that fall, 
From your red lips but gladden me. 


Sweet spirits! Merry cousins three! 
That chased the sadness from my heart, 
And in its place did joy impart, 

How often do I think of ye! 

Ye come when’er my life is heavy, 

And fill my breast with happy pence, 

Sweet Anna, and my charming Evy, 
And gentle, sunny, fair Alethe, 


I would those other days were back, 
When we together clamb the hill, 
And wandered from the beaten track, 

To listen to the purling rill; 

Or kneeling by the mossy spring, 

We marked its waters while at rest, 
And saw upon its glassy breast, 

The shadows that the cloudlets fling: 

In it we gazed where eye could reach, 
And thought it some resembled life, 
For light and shade, did seem at strife, 

Like joy and sorrow, each with each. 


We watched the sunset and the night, 
The moon, the stars, and morning light, 
And thus we passed the pleasant hours, 





On hill or vale, mid trees or flowers. 
Oh! would those days would come once more, 
Those idle, jocund, summer days, 
When time went by as ne'er before, 
In laugh, and song, and golden rays. 
Hudson, Oct. 1850. 
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LINES 
On Trip, a pretty playful Spaniel of the King Charles breed 
—belonging to Dr. W. 
THERE’s a pretty little puppy dog, not many miles away— 
In praise of whose high merits, I will write a song to-day. 
And though of canine race, is he, yet not unknown to fame— 
For all who read this eulogy will recognise his name. 


"Tis said between the cup and lip, there’s many a luckless 
slip, 

But judging from his sleekness there's very few for Trip. 

His evesare like the squirrel’s, his hair is soft as floss, 

And his ears from much caressing have a truly satin gloss. 


How active are his tiny feet! He springs this way and that, 
And bounds and jumps and scampers as nimble as a cat ; 
And if you toss a bal! to him, he'll catch it in his play : 

Till in pity for his panting, you snatch the ball away. 


The merry li'tie fellow! How bright his sparkling eyes, 

When to find the hidden play-thing through all the room he 
tries, 

But another voice has called him and though the sport is 
dear 

Yet dearer is his master’s voice, which best he loves to henr. 


Be happy, tiny creature! For puppy as thou art, 

Not halfof human kind have half so kind a heart : 

Oh! if [ were an artist, how gladly would I have— 

A picture of thy shining limbs and earnest seeming face! 


A picture that would speak of thee when thy brief life is 
spent— 
For a little dog's existence is a little thing at bes. 


This life isa game 
For wealth or for fame— 
When given a hand we should always insist 
That this beautiful strife 
Shall continue through life, 
Still as an innocent party at whist. 


May heaven bestow, 
No honors below, 
And a gazerning card when we wist 
And may we ever withstand 
A troublesome hand, 
With no word like a player at whiat. 

















But track thy master’s footsteps and cheer him in thy play— 
And when he hearts thy joyous bark "twill "mind him of this 
av. 
Cc. hen. 3. M. C. 
— 3D © Gt o-— 
For the Rural Repository. 
SONG OF EVONDALE, IN ANGELINA'S BOWER. 
Say loveliest stranger, dost thou dwell, 
On earth, or com’st thou wing'd with love, 
To cheer us in this care-worn dell, 
And guide our wandering steps above 7 
If thou'rt from heaven thou'lt hear, 
Thou'lt hear the voice of one 
Who pleads for it alone 
And pleads for it sincere,— 
That thou wilt guide him here : 
May my poor prayer thee move, 
Sweet Mercy dwells in thine exalted sphere. 


But if, sweet stranger, thou'rt of mould 
Terrestria!, though thy form so fair, 








Bespenks thee more, canst thou withhold 
Thy heart and pluoge me in despair! 
Ifthou hast sorrow known 
If pain thou e’er hast felt 
Ife’er thy heart did melt, 
*Twill now, if to my moan 
Thine ear thou'lt bend. I groan ; 
I die of love; Sweet Fair, 
And may thy heurt ne'er prove to be of stone. 


Sweet Angeline, 1 must away— 
Soon from thee haste, must say, farewell ! 
Fain would my heart rejoice to stay 
Or here return for aye to dwell :— 
Wilt thou dear one be mine 
And when amid the battle— 
When thundering cannon rattle— 
I'll think, and feel I'm thine ? 
*Round whom my soul sball twine ; 
Or then, if Death his knell 
Should sound, can dying say My Angeline! 
* * * 


—o- 1D © Gato — 
For the Rural Repository. 
WHIST. 
BY L. D. SPOHN, M. D. 
Nort a whisper or word 
Should ever be heard 
Such temptations may we ever resist, 
We never should brook, 
A signal or look 
While playing at innocent whist. 
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i> To Persons out of Employment. 
NEW PICTORIAL WORKS! 


DESIGNED FOR FAMILIES AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 


eee 


JUST PUBLISHED BY R. SEARS. 
AND FOR SALE AT 


No. 128 Nassau-st. New-York. 
AMERICAN GIFT BOOKS FOR 1851. 


Agents are Wanted to circulate the following new and use- 
ful Works, (Retail Price, $2 50 per vol.) a new and complete 


PICTORIAL HIST. OF CHINA & INDIA” 


With a Descriptive Account of those Countries and their 
Inhabitants, from the earliest period of authentic history to 
the presenttime. In winch the Editor bas treated notonly of 
the flistorieal Events, but also of the Manners, Customs, Re- 
ligion, Literature, and Domestic Hubits of the People of those 
immense Empires. 

The Embellishments will be abont two handred, and of the 
first order, illustrating whatever is peculiar to the inhabitants, 
regarding their Dress, Domestic Occupations, their mode of 
Agriculture, Commercial Pursuits, Arts. &e. They are ac- 
curnte and each one has been made expressly for the Work. 

The Volume will form a large octavo, containing between 
five and six hundred pages, printed in the best style, and on 
good substantial white paper. It will be furnished to Agents, 
handsomely bound, in muslin gilt or leather, as the purchaser 
may prefer. at a very liberat discount, when quantities of 
not less than twenty copies, to be ordered at one time, 


Thrilling Incidents of the Wars of the U. States. 


Comprising the most striking and remarkable events of the 
Revolution, The French War, the Tripolitan War, the Indian 
War, the Second War with Great Britain, and the Mexican 
War; with THREE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS: 


OG- ORDERS RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. 


New Volume, October, 1850, 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


OWol. 27, Bommencing Oct. 19, 1850, 


EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, 
Price $1—Clubs from 45 to 75 Cents. 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 

Literature, containing Moral aml Sentimental Tales, Original 

Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 

Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Valuable 

Recipes, Poetry, &e. lhe first Number of the Twenty- 

seventh Volume of the Rorat Reposrrory will be issued on 

Saturday the 19th of October, 1850, 


TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR per annum, invariably in advance. We 
have a few copies of the Lith. 12th. !6th, 17th, 18th, TMh, 
2th, Vist, 23d, Vth, Vth, and With volumes, and any one 
sending forthe 27th volume, can have as many copies of either 
of these volumes as they wish at the same rte as that vol- 
ume, All volumes not mentioned above will not be sold ex- 
cept when a whole set is wanted. 


Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! Clabs! ! 


2Copies for $1,50, being 75 Cents Each. 
3 $2.00, do. 66 














do. 


0. 
5 do $3.00, do. 60 do. 
8 do. $4,00, do. 50 do. 
il do. $5.00, do. 46 do. 


Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscription to 
be sent as soon as possible to the publisher. 
7° No subscription received for less than one year. All 
the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the year 
until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered. 
WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 
Hudson, Columbia, Co. N. ¥ 
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